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Chariwvaria 


“I pip not steal the duck,” said a poacher recently. “I 
just carried it home for a joke.” He was sentenced, how- 
ever, for carrying the joke too far. 


° ° 


“Sharp bony elbows can be rendered beautifully round 
and soft with a little oil massage,” says a beauty expert. 
After all, what’s the use of 
sharp bony elbows now 
that bus queues are in 
vogue ? 

° ° 


The wearing of spats is 
recommended as the best 
cure for cold feet. Sothat’s 
why so many bridegrooms 
wear them. 


° ° 





A monument may be 
erected to a well-known 
patent medicine manufacturer, says a report. Surely a tablet 
would be more suitable ? 

° ° 





Testimonial 


“Now that I am taking piano lessons according to the ‘--— 
method I have always to be dragged away from the piano.” 


Advt. in “ Picture Post.” 


° ° 


In a recent Brains Test readers of a Sunday newspaper 
were asked to name a Scandinavian 
rodent. The answer of course was a 
lemming. 

° ° 


Thin Times 


“*T feel this Christmas is going to be 
different from every other Christmas,’ 
Miss Bailey prophesied. ‘Already there is 
a lack of that old spirit of gaiety and 


abdomen.’ "—West Indies Paper. 





° ° 


A Sunday Express writer mentioned 
recently that ferrets can’t catch colds. 
So we’ll just have to go on catching 
our own. 




















An American apiarist claims that his bees obey the sound 
of his voice. When he tells them to scram they obligingly 
buzz off. 

° ° 


According to a doctor, putting one’s feet up is a sign of 
laziness. Trapeze artists 
will possibly resent this. 


“Big Billiards Split 
Threatened,” says a 
Daily Mirror headline. 
Right you are, we’ve 
taken our cue. 


° ° 


“The very best golfers 
hardly ever lose a ball,” 
says a writer. Neither do 
the very worst. 





° ° 


“Stand outside the Bank of England at night and watch the 
home-going crowds oozing like toothpaste into the tube railway.” 
Daily Express. 


So it is possible to get toothpaste back into the tube? 


° ° 


“What do Hitler and Mussolini want?” asks a writer. 
Perhaps it would save time to make 
a list of what they don’t. 


° ° 


* PaRCEL Post 1s CHEAP AND CONVENIENT 
25,000 Post Offices are Waiting to Serve 
You.”—Advt. in Stamp Book. 

Well, it’s their turn to wait. 


° ° 


“The man in the street is con- 
fused by the rapidity of events and 
fails to grasp essentials,” says an 
M.P. And that’s how he misses the 
bus. 
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“Well, if that isn’t it, I’m done.” 


Thrills and the Thames—Il 


AST week we were imploring the 
authors of shockers to be cautious 
about the Thames if they cannot 

be correct; and we drew special atten- 
tion to the oft-forgotten fact that below 
Teddington the Thames is tidal. 

We turn now to those “swift 
launches.” The master-crook always 
has a “swift launch” ready for instant 
flight, or as it is called now, evacuation. 
At any moment, however sudden the 
emergency, however unexpected the 
onset of the police 

(a) the crook can step into the swift 
launch from any bank or wharf; 

(6) the swift launch can get away at 
once. 

But life on the tideway is not in fact 
so simple as that. 

I have before me an entertaining 
work in which the villain has just had 
unforeseen trouble with the police, and 
in the very small hours of the morning 


“at last found himself on the banks ~ 


‘‘ Swift Launches,” “Getaways,” Etc. 


(how many—and which?) “of the 
Thames below Hammersmith Bridge. 

“Some few hundred yards along the 
bank was moored a big dark motor 
launch, sitting low on the water, its 
deck enshrouded with canvas awnings. 
He tugged on a mooring-rope and drew 
the boat close enough to step aboard . . .” 


And after breakfast next day he made 
his “getaway” in the launch. 

Well, he was extremely fortunate. 
For a “launch” so close to the “ banks” 
as that is afloat for about four hours 
only in every twelve. If she was afloat 
at three A.M. she was certainly high and 
dry after breakfast. To be continuously 
ready for a “getaway” she must be 
anchored well out (perhaps fifty yards) 
from the “banks.” She is then no 
longer a low dark shape concealed 
from the prying eyes of the foolish 
police. She is in full view of the police, 
carrying a riding-light, and liable to 
draw the attention of tugs and other 


traffic as well by being in the way. 
Moreover, it is then impossible for the 
criminal to “step aboard” from “the 
banks.” He must either step into a 
dinghy (if there is water enough to 
float one), or, if there is not (and the 
odds are three to one against it), he 
must jump or clamber down into the 
mud or gravel, stump through the said 
mud or gravel to the water’s edge and 
there hail the crew of the launch (if any) 
and request the said crew to come off 
in the dinghy and fetch him. 


F the crook knows more or less cer- 
tainly the hour of the proposed 
“getaway”? the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made; but they will in- 
volve much care and calculation, the 
study of tide-tables, the doing of sums, 
et cetera. 

Suppose for example, dear author, 
that your crook proposes to kidnap 
the blonde and put her aboard the 
“launch” just below Hammersmith 
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Bridge. Suppose too that he cannot 
snatch her until about 2.30 am. He 
must have a look at the tide-tables. 

It is High Water London Bridge at, 
say, eleven P.M. Add forty minutes for 
Hammersmith and perhaps one hour 
for Summer Time (some tide-tables 
adjust for Summer Time and some do 
not, a most important detail, old boy). 
All right—12.40. Two hours later—or 
perhaps two hours and a quarter, 
because of the Spring Tides—say 
2.55—there will not be enough water 
for the “launch” by the “banks,” so 
she must be anchored out by 2.30 at 
latest. Till about three a.m. it may still 
be possible to pop the blonde into the 
dinghy, though there will be a big drop 
and the blonde may be damaged. But 
if we leave it till four a.m. the blonde 
will have to be carted across the mud 
under the eyes of numerous night- 
watchmen and policemen. 

In other words, the blonde must 
be snatched much earlier or not at 
all. 

We can imagine exciting incidents 
based on the faulty arithmetic of the 
crook, Suppose, for example, that he 
adds one hour for Summer Time and his 
little book has already done so. His 
calculations will then be out by an hour 
and he will have to stagger across the 
mud with the blonde or take a taxi 
after all. 


O the innocent mariner all these 

difficulties are part of the fun and 
frolic of the tideway, but they demand 
continual care and cunning and a rare 
indifference to the muddiest kind of 
mud. They are in fact so formidable 
(the mud especially) that private 
mariners are extremely few, and the 
light-hearted manner in which the 
crooks and shock-mongers dismiss them 
is comical but saddening. 

Nor are they much more convincing 
on the Thames above locks, where 
there is no tide-trouble. Here too 
there is always a “launch” at the 
bottom of the garden ready for the 
escaping hero or heroine trafficker. And 
“ready” is the word. What delights 
me about these “launches”’ is the ease 
and alacrity with which at any season 
of the year complete strangers can 
start their engines and “get away” in 
them. The panting fugitive stumbles 
through the bushes and suddenly sees 
the long low launch. Saved! It isa cold 
dark night; the boat is firmly tied up 
for the winter; he has never seen her 
before. But with one hand he “unties 
the mooring ropes” (fore and aft ?) and 
with the other he starts the engine 
(stone cold ?), at the same time waving 
his hand defiantly at his pursuers. I 
remember reading in one work that 


“it was the work of a moment to untie 
the lines and adjust the controls.” 

“The work of a moment”’! My hat, 
was it ? 

Had the engine any sort of cover to 
be removed, or was it exposed to the 
night air? If it was in the open, did it 
really start at once? Had the engine 
a self-starter, or did it have to be 
cranked ? And how often? If the engine 
was under cover, where was the key 
to the cabin concealed, and how did the 
fugitive find it? If not, had the owner 
taken no precaution, such as discon- 
necting a wire or removing a plug? 
Where was the petrol-tap? Or were 
there (as we suspect) two—one by the 
engine and one by the petrol-tank, 
some way away ? 

This second tap, if we recollect 
rightly, is obligatory under the en- 
lightened by-laws of the Thames Con- 
servancy. To get at it (in owr “ launch’) 
you have to crawl on your hands and 
knees through a lot of petrol-cans, old 
motor-tyres, broken spirit-stoves and 
coils of rope. A stranger would need an 
electric torch to find it, and if he lit a 
match he would be blown up. 

The panting fugitive is not likely to 
think of the second tap at all; and 
then, though he successfully finds and 
turns the first, no petrol flows and 
nothing happens, swing he never so 
fiercely. 

But we will generously assume that 
the negligent owner has failed to turn 
off the petrol at the tank. 

He may, however, have turned off 
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the sea-cock, so that no water comes 
through the engine. 

The engine may then start, but 
things will be red-hot before the 
fugitive has gone very far, and just as 
he is patting himself on the back the 
engine will seize and stop. What is 
more important, without water coming 
through there will be a shattering noise 
at the start, if not later. We mention 
that because these “launches” and 
motor-cruisers, always “slip noiselessly 
away.” Sometimes not only do they 
slip noiselessly away but they double 
on their tracks and speed silently past 
the blundering policemen, like fairies 
or flies, not even making a wash. 

“The work ofa moment . . .” Well, 
well. The fugitive may strike the one 
chance in a thousand and find a noise- 
less electric launch, attached to the 
shore by a single cotton thread and 
ready for instant movement at the 
touch of a button immediately evident 
in the dark to a complete stranger. But 
as a rule we wager that it will take him 
at least fifteen minutes to get under 
way, and by that time he will have 
made enough noise to arouse the sleep- 
ing police-forces for miles around. 


N the whole, then, dear author, 

we advise you to arrange his get- 
away by land. Even in these few 
friendly words we have probably our- 
selves committed many errors, of 
which we shall be told. Which only 
shows, as they say, how careful you 
should be. AP. &. 





“The arrangements are so bad that half the people at the 
back can’t see at all.” 
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On Behalf of Mr. Bentley 


uttered during the latter part of 1938 (and indeed is 
still uttering in this first month of 1939) I should 
like here and now to apologise. There is no other frank 
or manly course. To Mr. Henry Cotton, ex-golf-champion ; 
to Marcus Antonius, some time Roman politician and 
duumvir; to Geoffrey Chaucer, the Father of English 


| YOR all the lies about famous men that this paper has 


Poetry; to the learned aid eloquent Bishop of Oxford.” 


Dr. William Stubbs; to Field-Marshal Herman Goering; 
to the Reverend Robert Herrick; to Methuselah, the 
justly-celebrated, though non-Aryan, viveur; to Reich- 
leader Attila; to our gracious King Canute, and to many 
another I offer my sincere regrets and withdraw (un- 
reservedly) any statement made about them in Punch 
which may have given offence to their admirers, descend- 
ants, relatives, rooters or friends. 

But in the case of one character I desire to make a special 
recantation. 

Whom, reader, would you like to single out as the 
sole impeccable statesman of last year? 

Anthony Eden, Neville Chamberlain, Franklin Roose- 
velt, Edouard Daladier, Adolf Hitler, Benito Mussolini, 
President Benes, King Zog? 

You can have your pick. 

I have received many letters about most of these eminent 
persons, and the writers expressed themselves sometimes 
grammatically and nearly always with heat, but about 
none of them was the voice of approbation unanimous. 








Uf Pete Poee 
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“Who in Heaven's name put real whiskey in the 
decanter in the Drunken Scene?” 


They abide, these great ones, our judgment or that of 
posterity. The name of one man and one man only (so 
far as subscribers to this paper are concerned) is free. 
He had the biggest fan-mail of Christmas-time. He 
brought to us our largest packet of bricks. On December 
14th I so far forget myself as to permit the publication of 


the lines— 


“ When their lordships asked Bacon 
How many bribes he had taken 
He had at least the grace 
To get very red in the face.” 


Mr. E. C. BentTLEY wrote the words: they were printed 
underneath a drawing by Mr. Nicotas BENTLEY. I doubted 
at the time (I still doubt) whether they were intended to 
be an important contribution to the study of English 
history. 

They were, however, so understood by a multitude of 
our earnest and warm-hearted readers. 


“ Sm,—It is positively nauseating that a journal of 
the standing and delicacy of Punch should, even in a 
humorous vein, give currency to that abominable lie 
and atrocious libel in its issue of 14th December that 
Francis Bacon, the greatest of all Englishmen, took 
bribes. . . .” 


“DEAR Str,—The abysmal slough of ignorance and 
illiteracy into which your once-respected periodical has 
fallen cannot be better exemplified than by the fact 
that you sully the good fame of the only poetic genius 
that our country has produced, by casting on him a 
dastardly slur long ago abandoned by every right-minded 
historian. Speaking for the town of Droitwich, I fling 
back the vile insult in your face... .” 


f branes I think, were almost the mildest communications 
that I received on this burning topic of the hour. Far 
more often the abuse was unprintable. Far more often the 
pen had trembled with rage, the hot tears of indignation had 
fallen and, mingling with the ink, obliterated the sense of 
the scalded folio: half the health-resorts of the South 
Coast arose in their rage : Cheltenham, Malvern and Leaming- 
ton (like Droitwich) threatened me with personal violence; 
the Riviera shuddered; even Scandinavian subscriptions 
were coldly withdrawn. I saw at once that I should have 
asked Mr. BENTLEY to rewrite the lines. If he had said 
something quite uncontroversial ; if he had simply written— 


“When his publisher asked Bacon 
About the books he had undertaken, 
He replied that the Novum Organum would appear 
When he had finished King Lear,” 


—all no doubt would have been well. 

But the accusation of bribery was indefensible; it should 
never have been printed. I am humbled. I bow the 
knee. I may publish abominable slanders in the future, 
but I will not publish that one again. I wish to make it 
absolutely clear that I have no proof of any kind (and 
I am sure that Mr. E. C. Bentiey has none) that Francis 
Bacon, first Viscount St. Albans, ever took bribes. We 
only know that he said he did. Evor. 
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We “Unemployment and evacuation—those seem to be the problems, Sir Jon. Couldn’t you and 
E. Mr. Brown solve both of them at once?” 
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UR Station Adjutant has more 
initiative, enterprise and energy 
than any other Station Adjutant 

in tne whole of the Roval Air Force. We 
know this, because in his more human 
moments in the ante-room he has often 
told us so himself, not arrogantly or 
with undue pride, but quite simply 
and modestly, as one stating an 
unquestioned fact. And we listen 
with admiration and then we buy 
him another drink. We cannot help 
being rather proud of our Station 
Adjutant. 

His latest effort however has shaken 
us rather badly, although it began 
quite well. It all sprang from the fact 
that we are a Training Station, or, to 
be more accurate, an R.A.F. School. 
As a result of this, at regular intervals 
all day long, large bodies of airmen are 
marching about the station, either 
going to or coming from the numerous 
class-rooms and workshops where with 
admirable impartiality they madden 





Falf-an-hour’s rest after meals 


Fun with the R.A.F. 


their patient instructors and_per- 
sistently mislay their tools. 

Naturally in this studious atmo- 
sphere of ampéres and kilowatts our 
standards of march movement are not 
quite as high as our standards of 
formation flying. To be frank, we tend 
to straggle somewhat, and this deeply 
grieved our Adjutant, who was once 
in the Guards and does not allow us to 
forget it. Suddenly there came to him 
the idea of ideas—the simply super 
brain-wave. Why not make use of our 
technical resources to solve the prob- 
lem? Why not broadcast to the whole 
station stirring martial music during 
the break periods? The troops would 
then march with renewed vigour and 
élan, certain Very Eminent Personages 
would doubtless soon learn of our new 
methods, and of a certainty great 
would be the glory of our Station 
Adjutant. 

Promptly the fiat went forth. In- 
credible lengths of cable and wire were 
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demanded from very reluctant Stores 
Officers, indignant carpenters laboured 
over loud-speaker stands, and enthusi- 
astic search-parties began to ferret out 
every loud-speaker in the camp. A 
microphone with “pick-up” was in- 
stalled in the Adjutant’s office, and he 
himself, under cover of a practice gas 
alarm, raided our Mess and got away © 
with most of our gramophone records. ~ 
These he promptly locked up in his _ 
safe, in which he keeps, it is rumoured, ~ 
a priceless First Edition of Kings) 
Regulations and a Very Secret Bottle. 

All was now ready. One bright 
morning, just as our unsuspiciou’ | 
troops were changing over during the ~ 
first break period, the whole station ~ 
suddenly shook with the concentrated 
blast of twenty-four loud - speaker ; 
all simultaneously blaring forth the 7 
“March of the Men of Harlech.” The ~ 
effect was electrifying. Horrified rooks ~ 
soared high in the air and headed for © 
the next county, the fire-pickets and 
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the guard promptly turned out in 
record time, and our startled but appre- 
ciative troops threw out their chests 
and marched like the Brigade of 
Guards. And when in the second break 
period our delighted Adjutant changed 
his record to “The Barren Rocks of 
Aden” so admirable was the effect that 
in no time our ante-room was filled with 
officers visibly suffering from _heat- 
stroke and thirst. Fortunately ade- 
quate restoratives were quickly obtain- 
able, and there were no fatalities. Our 
Adjutant’s triumph was complete, 
complimentary messages came hurtling 
in from all quarters, and the “Canned 
Band” promised to become a Station 
Institution. 


IS triumph, however, was not of 
long duration. The bomb was 
actually exploded on the day of our Air 
Marshal’s visit by our gallant Flying 
Officer Tremayne. Tremayne is an 
ardent devotee of crime films. In his 
spare time he reads nothing but 
detective novels, and life could hold 
nothing higher for him than to be a 
member of Scotland Yard’s Flying 
Squad. Entering the Adjutant’s office 
that morning to discuss the mysterious 
disappearance of thirty-nine blankets 
from his barrack block, Tremayne 
found the office empty, and on the table 
in front of the Adjutant’s chair a fase- 
inating black-and-silver microphone. 
Tremayne looked, remembered a thril- 
ling scene from Gangsters and G Men, 
and fell. Flinging himself into the chair, 
he felt himself sweeping down Picca- 
dilly in his long black car, did a snappy 
change-up with Poker, Stove, Office, 
for use of, wiped away the blood from 
the bullet-wound on his forehead, and 
snarled into his microphone, ‘Calling 
all cars. Calling all cars. Detective- 
Inspector Tremayne calling all cars. 
Arrest desperate criminal Larry the 
Wop, all costs, dead or alive. Wanted 
for murder, this man is reported dis- 
guised as Air Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force. May be recognised by criminal 
countenance, bristly moustache, hooked 
nose. Get this man dead or alive. 
Calling all cars, calling all cars.” 
Tremayne was just turning into 


| Oxford Street at seventy when the door 


crashed open and our Adjutant rushed 
in, ashen-faced. The microphone had 


) been left switched on, and nearly eight 


a 


thousand enthralled airmen had heard 
Detective-Inspector Tremayne’s broad- 
cast, including our hook-nosed bristly- 
moustached Air Marshal himself. 


REMAYNE is now arranging to 
transfer to the Police; and we 
understand that our Station Adjutant 
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“1 wish you wouldn’t stand Eric in the corner for smoking— 
it does so mess up the carpet.” 


Just My Whim 


LIKE the wind; I revel in its raging; 
I love to hear it roaring and rampaging; 
To feel its buffets, rough and growing rougher, 
That make my tanned integument the tougher. 
I scorn scared skulkers huddled in hot houses 
In whom no flame the storm’s high challenge rouses : 
Why, as for me, a breeze need but start blowing 
To set my vital spark for battle glowing 
And scatter every humour melancholic 
With ardour for a fierce al fresco frolic! 
I love the wind; but, sweet, let me remind you 
I hate a draught—so SHUT THE DOOR BEHIND you! 
W. K. H. 








At the Pictures 





Doctors AND DAUGHTERS 
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loving one first, of course, as usual, 
but it all ends quite comfortably and 
they are all nice girls. One reason for 
seeing this is that it includes the first 
screen appearance of JOHN GARFIELD, 


Or course you know the difference a young actor of considerable power. 


between an average money-making 
picture and what is delicately 
called a box-office socko. For the 
first you can, at almost any time 
of day, get a fairly good seat for not 
more than half-a-crown and be 
obsequiously ushered to it: for the 
second you will be lucky if, having 
paid six shillings and waited for 
half-an-hour, you fetch up at the 
extreme end of the front row of 
the circle after four or five minions 
have done their best, short of 
threats, to scare you out of the 
place. Give a cinema-manager a 
film he couldn’t lose money on if he 
tried, a film he knows you will 
fight to see, and he takes his 
revenge for all the times you have 
stayed away when he was showing 
something that didn’t interest you. 

One remarkable thing about The 
Citadel is that it stands up, as it 
were, to this treatment. It is good: 
you do not feel that the prodigious 
efforts you had to make to see it 
were wasted. The first half of it 
is better than the rest, but un- 
doubtedly as a whole it is one of 
the best British films ever made. 
It is “about something,” and off- 
hand I cannot remember another 
British film that had a genuinely 
important theme. 


24. DOWD 


THE SETTEEF MANNERS 
Dr. Andrew Manson . . . . RoBpert Donat 
Toppy Leroy . . .PENeELoOPE DupLEY-WaRD 


RoBerT Donat is excellent as the The four girls are played by three real 
young doctor who forgets his ideals:in sisters — PriscrtLaA, RosEMARY and 
a shower of easy money and regains Lota LangE—and Gate Pace; their 
them as the result of a friend’s death. fatherbyCLaupE Rarys. The husbands 
(The story is a little changed from the, 


novel: Denny, not Christine, is killed.) 
RaLpH RicHarpson is excellent as 
Denny, a part with less subtlety. 
RosaLIND RUSSELL seemed to me a 
good deal less than excellent as 
Christine, but that may be the fault of 
the part: in a way she has little to do 
but be wifely. Nearly everybody else, 
though, deserves the highest praise: 
EMLyNn WILLIAMS, Mary CLARE, REx 
HARRISON, ATHENE SEYLER, CECIL 
PARKER—there’s no room for them all. 
This is a “must” film: brave the trucu- 
lent defences of the cinema-manager 


and fight your way in to see it. 


Another film from a novel is Four 
Daughters, but it has a comparatively 
trivial theme. Four daughters—you 
can almost guess the story. One wants 





material comfort, one wants solid true 


love, one wants fun, and the other— 


THE GATE-CRASHER 


let’s see, what’s left? Ah, yes—a AnnLemp ..... Priscitta LANE 
career. There must be grief for the fun- Feliz Deitz . . . . . JEFFREY Lynn 





who come along are JEFFREY Lyyy F 
as a composer (he composes in the good © 
old Hollywood way by striking a chord | 
on the piano, writing it down, and then | 
calling someone else in to orchestrate it | 
for him), Frank McHvau as the local © 
rich man, and Dick ForaN as the © 
kind dependable lover. Mr. Gar. 
FIELD also is a husband for a time, | 
There are faint echoes of The Con. 
stant Nymph, fainter ones of Tim 
and the Conways. A pleasant family 
story, with no particular depth. 





a aaa 


The Young in Heart is another - 
whole flight of steps away from 
reality. A family of charming 
spongers go to live with a rich, 
elderly, lonely spinster with the 
idea of coming into her money. Her | 
trust makes them less and _ less 
hard-boiled, until at last, when she — 
alters her will, they wish she hadn't. © 
The film would be better if one (this — 
one, anyway) didn’t feel that the 7 
old lady herself was acting just as 
hard as all the others: the well. 
known Sweet Faded Woman who 
had a disappointment in her youth 
was never more thoroughly por. 
trayed; almost everything she says 
is a tried-and-true cliché, and she 
has no nasty new-fangled ideas 
about the tone of voice to say F 
it in either. 4 

I had high hopes when I found | 
JANET GAYNOR in what seemed to 
be an unsympathetic part; but no, 
of course she went soft before any : 
of the others (RoLAND Young, | 
BILLIE BurKE, DoueLas FarRBanks, | 
Jun.). There are amusing bits in * 
this picture, but I didn’t think very F 
much of it. 


Easily the pick of the remainder is 
Chéri-Bibi. This is a French picture 
about convicts in a Guiana penal settle- 
ment, and displays the versatile PIERRE 
FREsNAY in a “tough” part, which he 
does admirably. It also displays the — 
versatile Aros, the thin-lipped come- 
dian we see so often in French films 
without (I speak for myself) ever 
getting tired of him. This film hasa 
strength, an intensity, and an air of 
reality that are certainly missing from 
all the others mentioned in this article, 
except perhaps the first. 

The lineage of Four’s a Crowd is 
evident in the background to the credit 
titles: the principals (ERROL FLyyy, 
OLIvIA DE HAVILLAND, RosaLind 
RussELL, Patric Know es) walk 
along arm-in-arm, laughing and talking 
together, and inevitably one thinks of 
Libelled Lady. It is in fact quite good 
“crazy” stuff, and there are sev 
extremely funny scenes. RM. @ 
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M. HALF A LOAF 








Nuztsance Value 


N the day of my return to Cairo from leave in 
England Signor Oloufa calls upon me at half-past 
ten. Signor Oloufa is the dictator of an office in 

my firm’s building and thus my tenant. He is a fierce and 
unsatisfied man and regards his landlord as little better 
than a democracy. Nevertheless we are on friendly terms. 

“Bonjour!” says Signor Oloufa, throwing himself 
noisily into a chair. “I welcome you on your return to 
Egypt. Business is very bad. You have not yet had time to 
see, but I tell you. The market, the prices, the customers! 
Never have I seen a worse season!” He shakes his head and 
eyes me gloomily. “My rent,” he continues in the tone of 
one who spontaneously demands Corsica and Nice, “is 
disgracefully high. It must be reduced. Such is my right.” 

“Bonjour!” I reply affably. “I welcome your visit. It 
does me honour.” Then, as one who spontaneously demands 
Naples and Vesuvius—“I have good news. The directors 
in England have instructed me to raise all the rents. And 
yours, as you are the most privileged tenant, is to be 
raised the most.” 

Signor Oloufa is enraged. He seizes me violently by the 
lapel. 

“Comment ?” he cries. “ But this is an impossibility! A 
wickedness unheard of! An abomination! I give you my 
no'ice. I will write you a registered letter. I will let the 
directors see what it is to raise the rent of Oloufa!” He 
looks at me closely with a sudden frown. “Ah! but you are 
joking,” he says in disgust. “It is the foolish and bourgeois 
custom of the English to joke on serious matters. But 
frankly now, what reduction shall I have this year? The 
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: . or, alternatively, you might try this method 
of approach: ‘Good morning, Madam, nature abhors a 
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vacuum, but all the world loves a vacuum-cleaner. 
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prices, the customers,” he adds in tragic tones—“‘it is a 
disaster. Every day I lose money.” 

“You jest,” I reply disdainfully, “as is the virile custom 
of the great Italian nation. Frankly, then, we make no 
reductions this year. Already we have been too generous,” 

Signor Oloufa argues with me. He places his face within 
an inch of my own and threatens to leave the building, 
He stands up and waves his arms and shouts that he is the 
oldest, the most faithful, the most long-suffering of the 
firm’s tenants and that a reduction is merely an elementary 
right. But I remain unmoved, and at last he grows suddenly 
calm. 

“Very well,” he says with a sinister smile, “I will 
bring my father.” 

Signor Oloufa’s father is his trump card, the ultimate 
menace, the special punishment reserved for me when all 
else has failed. Signor Oloufa’s father is very old, very deaf, 
relentlessly garrulous and so blind that he cannot move 
without a guide, and therefore cannot leave me until his 
son comes to fetch him. Moreover our only common 
tongue is Arabic, which he speaks with an accent which | 
can comprehend only with great difficulty. To-day, how. 
ever, I am fresh from England and I do not quail. 

“IT shall be delighted,” I say firmly, “to greet your 
father.” 


IGNOR OLOUFA fetches his father. He places him 
carefully in a chair and shouts at him in Italian. He 
then shakes his fist at me and departs. I give Signor Oloufa 
pére cofiee and a cigarette and shout at him in my Arabic, 
which he understands as little as I do his. 
“Welcome to my office!” I roar. “I have told your son 
that I will not reduce the rent.” 
But Signor Oloufa pére is an amiable old man who has 


not come to argue but to tell me everything he knows. He | 


waves my words courteously aside and addresses me in- 
terminably and incomprehensibly for an hour-and-a-half, 
by which time his son has rightly estimated that I shall be 
almost insane. After this interval, accordingly, Signor 
Oloufa fils returns. 

“Alors !” he says, putting his head menacingly round the 
door. “The reduction? My father has convinced you?” 

But, although near despair, I am determined not to 
give in. 

“By no means,” I reply. “Your father is a very reason. 
able man. We have agreed that the foolish and immature 


demands of his son are unworthy of the consideration of 


experienced persons.” 


Signor Oloufa glares at me and shouts at his father in : 


Italian. 

“Bah!” he says with contempt, “again you joke in the 
English manner. My father says that you have already 
agreed to a reduction of fifty piastres.” 

“Jamais de la vie!” I reply. “Your father has misun- 
derstood me. I said an increase of a hundred piastres.” 

Signor Oloufa looks at me in sorrow and consults his 
father at some length in Italian. 

“ Enfin,” he says at last, “my father and I are men with 
noble minds. We disdain to bargain. But we need a new 
partition in our office. You will pay for this, and for this 
year we will say nothing about the rent. It is agreed?” 

I look wearily at Signor Oloufa. I am suddenly tired. 
discouraged, decadent, democratic. It is agreed. 


° ° 


“Facilis descensus .. .” 











Seer 


“3 Volumes of Racing Illustrated, and a complete Set Dante’ : 


Inferno.”—Auctioneer’s Catalogue. 
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: “Ow!” screamed Beverley Nichols. Miss Dorothy Sayers 
in “Take it away! It tickles! Never cared about the Himalayas. 
antes You know I simply can’t bear The height that gave her a thrill 
i An earwig loose in my hair.” Was Primrose Hill. E. C. B. 
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“ Take your paper and pencil—here is puzzle-corner.” 


Assistant Masters: Are They 
Insane ? 
A Holiday Episode from the papers of A. J. Wentworth. 


champagne-like air with some of the boys, but of 

course one has considerable responsibilities. And it is 
difficult sometimes about discipline. Naturally one is less 
strict on many points than one would be during term-time 
—impositions and so on would be out of place in this 
holiday atmosphere—but one has to draw the line some- 
where. This mornirg, for instance, on the nursery slopes 
I was talking to young Hopgood and he said he would like 
to see “the Squid” trying to do a Christie. I am sure he 
had no intention of being impertinent; the term, which is 
an affectionate name for the Headmaster used by generations 
of Burgrove boys, probably slipped out before he was aware 
of it. But it put me in rather a quandary, for I did not like 
to admit that I knew of whom he was speaking by repri- 
manding him, still less to appear to condone the familiarity 
by my silence. I decided to feign ignorance and asked him 
what boy rejoiced in that curious nickname. Hopgood 
simply said, ““Ooh, you jolly well know who I mean, Sir,” 
and started off down the slope before I could frame a suitable 
reply. 

I followed him part of the way down, though I was not, 
as a matter of fact, quite ready to go. I was getting to my 
feet when Mason arrived unexpectedly from nowhere and 
knocked me down again. We were neither of us hurt, and 


T is truly delightful to be out here sporting in the keen 
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he generously admitted that he was at fault, so the incident 
would have been over in a moment had not our skis become 
interlocked in some way as we fell, with the result that ] 
was unable to move at all, while any attempt on Mason’s 
part to rise simply forced my legs up into the air and my 
head, which was downhill, deeper into the snow. After a 
little while I shouted to Mason to lie still and wait for help, 
but he was laughing too much, I think, to hear me and con. 
tinued to struggle convulsively. I was finding it increasingly 
difficult to breathe when I heard Atkins, who has been out 
before, shout, “Coming, Sir!” and next moment he had 
brought himself up sharp, with what is, I believe, called a 
Stem Christie, immediately below my head. But of course 
the slope was against him and he fell forward, catching at 
my shoulders to save himself. The extra weight made me 
slip downwards, dragging Mason after me, and for a moment 
or two it was almost impossible to say what was occurring. 
Mason gave an account of the catastrophe afterwards 
which I must say struck me as overdrawn. 

“Thank you for your assistance, Atkins,” I said ironically 
as soon as I could speak. However, it turned out to be 
Hopgood and not Atkins who was now lying jammed 
against my head. 

I meant to ask him how he had got there, but one of his 
skis seemed to be sticking into my chest, and as it was 
rather painful I first requested him to remove it. He said 
it wasn’t one of his, it was my own, and this subsequently 
proved to be true. 

“Well!” I exclaimed when we were all on our feet again, 
“this makes a change from geometry, eh, boys?” I wasa 
little out of breath, naturally, but I wanted to show them 
that I could take a tumble or two without complaining as 
well as anybody. 

“Geometry!” said Mason. “Gosh! I bet I shall have a 
square on my hypotenuse after this.” 

: was about to reprove him, but suddenly thought of a 
joke. 

“Do you think it will be as big as the squares on your 
other two sides, Mason?” I asked him with a twinkle in my 
eye. 

Everybody laughed and we went in to lunch the best of 
friends. 





“For goodness’ sake don’t open it in here—it’s fright- 
fully unlucky.” 
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This afternoon for a change we tried lugeing. As a child 
[| used often to toboggan on the hills near my Derby- 


' shire home and was therefore able to tell the boys rather 


more about it than I could about ski-ing, which is com- 

atively new to me—indeed this is my first visit to 
Switzerland. We went up by train, and when we were 
assembled, all seven of us, at the top of the run, I showed 
them how to sit on their luges, holding the string in both 
hands and letting their feet dangle at the sides. ‘When 
you want to brake,” I told them, ‘put both feet down. 
When you want to turn to the /eft, put your right foot 
down——” 

“Left, surely?” 

“No, no, Hillman. Naturally when your left foot is on 
the ground the luge tends to turn away from it, to the right ; 


bed 





“T bet I’m right, Sir.” 

“My dear boy,” I said patiently, “I was tobogganing 
long before you were born, and I think I may claim to 
know how to turn to the right or left by this time.” 

“Oh, toboggans!”’ said Hillman. 

“Hillman’s right, Sir,” said Atkins. 

We were still arguing the point when Mason, who had put 


_ his luge on the run, suddenly lay face downwards on it and 


started off without warning at a tremendous speed. 
“Stop!” I cried. “Stop him, somebody. It’s dangerous. 
Lugeing face downwards is forbidden on this run; he can’t 
possibly brake without spikes.” I was really anxious. 
“T’ll stop him, Sir,” said Atkins, and before I could say 
aword he had started off in pursuit in exactly the same way. 
Then one after another all the boys did the same. I was 
powerless to stop it. In term-time of course I should have 
put my foot down in an instant, but this was the holidays, 
and if the boys chose to kill themselves how could I prevent 


' them? With a heavy heart I followed them down the run, 


riding of course in the proper way. 

The luge-run at Gaboden is long and steep, calling for 
great care in the descent, and some time elapsed before I 
reached the bottom. When I did so there was not a soul to 


; be seen, and though I called all the boys by name no one 


answered my cries. I was in despair and had just decided 
that I must trudge back up the run searching each side of 


| the track when Atkins arrived in a flurry of snow. 


“What happened, Atkins?” I cried. ‘Where are the 
others? I passed nobody.” 

“Tt’s all right, Sir. We just caught a train up again and 
had another go. Isn’t it spiffing?” 

“Spiffing or not, Atkins,” I replied angrily, as first Mason 
and then the others in quick succession appeared down the 
run, “you have given me a great deal of anxiety, all of you. 
Anything might have happened. I didn’t know which way 
to turn.” 

“Left foot to turn to the left, right to the right,” put in 


» Mason in that almost insolent way of his. 


I had intended to give them all a severe talking-to, but 
Atkins and Hillman started snowballing, and very soon I was 
obliged to joinin. Any schoolmaster will tell you it is useless 
being stand-offish with boys if one wishes to gain their 
confidence. 

We had a most enjoyable set-to, and I must say I got 
one or two good ones home on Mason and Clarke before a 


| rather hard ball struck me in the face and I was forced 


to call a halt and lie down on my back. 
“It’s nothing,” I said. ‘The bleeding will soon stop.” 


| [have as matter of fact bled very easily at the nose since 


childhood. 


suggested putting snow on my nose, but Mason said, 


_ boys gathered round and were most kind. Hillman 
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“7 thought so; rather than ask for ‘ mezzanine’ you'd 
travel up to second and walk donn one floor.” 


*What’s the good of that, you fool? That’s what started 
it,” and proposed instead to put some down my neck. He 
said that anything cold down the back, like bunches of keys 
and so on, was a good thing. However, the bleeding soon 
stopped of its own accord and I got to my feet. 

“Well, boys,” I said. “Tea?” j 

“Rather!” they all cried, and we trooped back to the hotel 
arm-in-arm, trailing our luges behind us. A pleasant day, 
really. H. F. E. 

° ° 


The Perfect Commercial Traveller and 
the Revered Client 


A Perrect Commercial Traveller one day called on a 
Revered Client for a season’s order and met with a distress- 
ing reception. The Revered Client said that he expected at 
least a modicum of attention from the Perfect Commercial 
Traveller’s Firm, whereas his choicest complaints met either 
with rude response or studied silence. That when he ordered 
goods for immediate delivery he expected them in under 
six weeks. That when he stipulated navy blue he was not 
to be satisfied with light black. That when he required a 
special two yards it was an insult to send him the minimum 
of twenty. That, in short, he had never in all his life dealt 
with such a Firm and he was just about fed up with it. 
The Perfect Commercial Traveller bore this torrent of 
invective with commendable humility and, maintaining a 
penitent and discreet silence, prostrated himself before the 
Revered Client, who then glanced condescendingly through 
the Perfect Commercial Traveller’s collection and gave him 
a larger order than usual. 

Moral : Watt TILL THE FRoTH SuBSIDEs. 
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“What’s the matter?” 
“Father Christmas never sent the lost bits from last year’s jig-saw puzzle.” 


Why 


EAR Mrs. PRANGLETON, — I 
hear from Elsie Plum that you 
have written a letter to her 

friend Elsie Dodge—(I always think 
how funny it is that the two friends 
should have the same name!)—so I am 
very glad to know that you are still in 
the land of the living. I only hope that 
the aunt of whom you spoke that day 
at tea, whose name I’m afraid I don’t 
remember, is no worse, or rather 
perhaps I should say is better, for I 
remember your telling the Vicar about 
the trouble she had been having 
eighteen months earlier with her nose. 
It reminded me of a very distant 
cousin of my mother’s called Cash (his 
first name was Alfred, which was a 
family name on my mother’s side, and 
indeed still is, for Alice and William 
called their second baby Alfred. The 
first one was a girl. Aileen.) He is 
known, however, as Juggie, which was 
his baby-name for himself.) 


Our Postal Service Is What It Is 


My mother’s cousin, Alfred Cash, 
had a very bad leg for years. 

He eventually died in Wisconsin. 

I wonder if Ruth and Richard will 
be coming to England within the next 
four years. 

My Aunt Mary has had her son 
George in bed with influenza. Tempera- 
ture to-day, I hear from Anne, who 
wrote a line to Lorna, normal since 
yesterday. 

John and Caroline are going to 
spend a week-end with Ralph and 
Celia at Torquay. I do not know when. 
My dear old uncle suggests that it may 
be January 28th-30th, but he is nearly 
eighty-three years old. I daresay, 
however, it will be then, although I 
suppose they might easily choose some 
other week-end instead. 

A great friend of mine-—Cicely, of 
whom I think you may have heard 
through some people called Brush, 
living at Pink’s Cross in Middlesex, 


where I know you have a godmother— 
has a new car and drives it quite a lot, 
I hear. 


think is always a pity. 

I shall hope to have news of you 
some day through the Fishers’ friend, 
Miss Appleshaw’s relation, and perhaps 
if you and your husband come o 
leave within the next few years we may 
again meet at tea at the Rectory, to 
which I shall much look forward. 

I fear you may think this is a long 
letter to wade through!!! but I always 
think that any news is welcome whet 
one is so far away, with all one’s friends 


She is such a good driver, 
though not a bit reckless, which If 


i 





SE 





and interests, in quite another part df 


the globe. 
Yours sincerely, 


P.S.—I hear that an old friend of out 


brilliant young organist’s wife has had 


jaundice. Quite recently. 
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ITALIAN WINE 


“I’m getting to be rather a good judge, you know.” 
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“Yes, that’s Bunter’s Folly. 
just overdid it.” 
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To the Manager, Mammon’s Bank, 
Cresus Street, London, S.W.3. 


EAR SIR,—This is just to 
inform you that unless my 
business with your branch is 

_ handled more efficiently this year I 
' shall transfer my account to another 
- bank. This is not bluff: I mean it. 
» I’mnot afraid of you. I haven’t had an 
| overdraft since 1919, when your pre- 
 decessor (Mr. George Goldilocks) al- 
© lowed me to overdraw to the extent of 
- (Ten Pounds) on condition that I 
> simultaneously insured my life for 
£500 (Five Hundred Pounds). So I 
did, and after paying the first instal- 
ment of £8.2.6 I was left with £1.17.6 
on which to draw. This no doubt was 
pd clever banking, but at the time I 
b d not appreciate it. Indeed I was 
_ deterred from ending my life there and 
J then only by the realisation that Mr. 
pated would instantly receive 
| _ £500 (Five Hundred Pounds) from the 


tk 


Letters to Officialdom 


XXVIII.—Re Bank Account 


insurance company and, as I had 
made no will, be legally entitled to the 
lot of it. 

My grounds for complaint at the 
moment are diverse, but before specify- 
ing them I wish to notify you that Iam 
changing the signature on my cheques. 
Instead of signing myself ‘Chas. 
Cursett,” with a line and two dots 
underneath, I propose in future to 
sign my cheques “Charles Cursett,” 
with a wavy line and a final twiddle 
below, like this:— 


ChaCes C mma. 
= 


I am doing this because one of your 
clerks has twice addressed me, doubt- 
less in moments of mental aberration, 
as Cash Cursett. This makes me sound 
like a retail store or a tipster, which I 
strongly resent. Let me say that if my 
grandfather had ever been addressed 





Fle tried to make a copy of the Tower of Pisa, but he 


as Cash Cursett he would have made 
far more fuss about it than I am 
making, although I admit that as his 
name was Egbert Everett Fauntleroy 
Cursett the same mistake might pos- 
sibly never have occurred. But if it 
had occurred there would have been 
less excuse for it, and he would have 
been accordingly the more annoyed. 
Please tell your clerk this story about 
my grandfather, as it will serve as a 
warning to him. 

The purpose of the wavy line and the 
final twiddle is to discourage forgers. 
I was very alarmed to read the other 
day that someone forged a cheque 
simply by imitating the customer’s 
handwriting. In this connection kindly 
note that the wavy line under my 
signature will always consist of four- 
teen squiggles. If ever there are more 
or less please telephone me at once to 
find out whether it is a forgery or 
whether the error is mine. 

I come now to the complaints I have 
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to make. When my statement is 
drawn up, please see to it that adequate 
particulars are furnished. “Jan. 2. 
Potts. £1.10.0” is no help at all. I pay 
Mr. Potts about thirty shillings a week 
for coal and coke, and he has a habit 
of hoarding cheques for several weeks 
and then paying them all in together. 
This means that, having already de- 
ducted a total of some nine or ten 
pounds from my accounts, I am faced 
apparently with having to deduct the 
same amount in my statement two 
months later, whereupon I start adding 
and subtracting, try to cross-check, 
confuse the dates, attempt to trace the 
numbers of the cheques, obtain no sort 
of assistance from the statement, and 
finally have to telephone to Mr. Potts 
and to you to ascertain what has hap- 
pened. This is no way to do business. 
I should be obliged therefore if in future 
entries could be made in this way :— 

“Monday, Jan. 2, 1939. No. 059144. 
Percy Potts, Coal and Coke Merchant. 
£1.10.0. Dated Nov. 15, 1938. Paid in 
by Mr. Potts to our Rumborough 
Branch on Dec. 31, 1938. Endorsed 
‘Percy Potts per pro Percy Potts & 
beg bP) 

Also please instruct your clerks to 











“ There’s a fly in this ointment!” 


write “Forward” not “Fwd.” at the 
top of each page. Fwd. looks like Food 
when the “w” is ill-made, and you can 
well imagine my consternation when 
in my latest statement I saw opposite 
Food a sum of several hundred pounds 
in the Payments column. For a little 
while we were stunned by this fantastic 
sum, and it was not until I caught 
sight of the statement upside-down 
that I realised the entry was not 
“Food” but “Fwd.” 

Kindly inform me also why you 
recently queried a cheque of mine 
made out to “The R. & D. G. & E.S. 
Coy. Lid.” The full name of the payee is 
actually “The Rumborough and Dis- 
trict Gas and Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Limited,” which cannot possibly 
be written in the space allotted on 
your cheques unless one writes it in a 
circle or continues on over to the back, 
in which case one has to write “ P.T.O.” 
and initial it, and the result is an 
inscription that looks like “P.T.0.C.C.,” 
which has to be scratched out and re- 
initialled, and this in turn makes the 
date illegible, and further initialling is 
needed. After all this the cheque is 
returned to me, and I have to start all 
over again. If you think you can 


salon 























persecute people like this, Sir, without 
inviting protest, you are very much 
mistaken. 
foggery and I shall demand the return 
of those securities of mine that you are 
holding. Then I should receive proper 
attention, for without them you would 
take good care, I daresay, to look after 
my business yourself just to make sure 
I didn’t overdraw my account. But 
with your safe full of my property you 
treat me with impunity, and the time 
for this letter has long been overdue. 

With every good wish from my wife 
and myself for the New Year, 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. CURSETT. 

P.S.—*Lid.,” though written in 
error on that cheque, is a perfectly good 
abbreviation of ‘* Limited,” and if this 
be the point at issue, let me remind 
you that it is permissible to endorse a 
cheque on the front and use the back 
for a shopping list. 
petence on the part of your staff will 
lead to my doing this regularly, 
with, I hope, disastrous effects upon 
their patience. In other words, I shall 
do what no one has ever yet been able 
to accuse me of: I shall make 4 
nuisance of myself. 


Any more of this petti- [ 
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Problems of 1939 


: OW, dear, what I want is 
your advice. In a _ small 
house it’s always so difficult. 

Though no doubt in a large house it’s 
more difficult still. However, we 
haven’t got to contend with that. It’s 
simply a question of the dining-room, 
the drawing-room, the spare bedroom 
and, if the worst comes to the worst. 
the landing.” 

“And there’s your bedroom, Miss 
Littlemug—and the bathroom.” 

“Not my bedroom, dear. The only 
calendar that’s ever hung on any 
bedroom-wall of mine is a little painted 
text given me by dear old Nurse Hitch 
many, many years ago. It always has 
been there and it always will be there. 
It’s quite all right, dear; I know you 
didn’t mean anything at all—it was 
just that the very idea of some up-to- 
date almanack hanging on my bed- 
room wall came as rather a shock. 
That’s all. We won’t give it another 
thought. And the bathroom was quite 
a brilliant idea. I don’t think I’ve 
ever hung up a calendar in the bath- 
room before.” 

“Which one shall it be, Miss Little- 
mug? What about this garden one with 
the herbaceous border?” 

“T don’t think so, dear. One wants 
an indoor scene for the bathroom, 
surely.” 

“Then the Victorian Family round 
the Christmas-tree.” 

“Not on any account. Uncle Percy 
sent me that one, and he’ll expect to 
see it in the dining-room at the very 
least. No, I think the Queen Mary, 
from my old friend at Canterbury, 
would do very nicely for the bathroom. 
Water, you see.” 

“Then what about the Victorian 
Family? Shall I take them into the 
dining-room ?” 

“It lies between the Victorian 
Family and your Aunt Emma’s dear 
little kittens. We can see which looks 
best hanging to the left of the dining- 
room mantelpiece. The old blue kettle- 
holder that I worked the year I was 


_ six years old always hangs on the right. 


Now, dear, candidly, do you like the 


_ idea of a hunting-scene on the landing, 
or would Shakespeare Day-by-day 
' look better there ?” 


“Candidly, Miss Littlemug, I think 


: Shakespeare Day-by-day would per- 


haps be better on your desk. Then 


_ you could be sure of tearing off a leaf 


every morning.” 

“Every evening, dear. I always tear 
the leaf off at the end of the day so as 
to save time in the morning. And 
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besides, supposing I was taken ill in 
the night, then I should know it was 
done. As a matter of fact, last year 
was Dickens, not Shakespeare at all, 
but the principle is the same. What’s 
that little tiny calendar, dear?” 

“Daisies, Miss Littlemug.” 

“Then I think the landing is 
definitely the place for them. The 
dates are so very small that nobody 
could possibly read them. And the 
hunting-scene can go into the spare 
bedroom opposite to Great-uncle Ed- 
ward as an Oxford undergraduate. 
Great - uncle Edward is dreadfully 
faded, and the hunting-scene will 
brighten up the walls. Then that leaves 
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us with the kittens and the herbaceous 
border. I think the herbaceous border 
is exactly the right shape to hang on 
the drawing-room screen over that 
mark that won’t come out. And the 
Victorian Family in the dining-room 


- —one will be able to look at it when 


one is using the telephone. And now 
there are only the kittens to settle. 
I’m afraid there’s absolutely nowhere 
left for them except the passage.” 

“But, Miss Littlemug, what about 
your writing-desk ? Wouldn’t a calen- 
dar be useful there?” 

“No, dear, not in the least. I al- 
ways go by the date on the morning 
paper.” FE. M. D. 


“Ob yes, it’s the Lizard all right, but she’s about ninety 
mile out of ’er position.” 








At the Play 





“ NUMBER Srx ” (ALDWYCH) 
Tuts is the good old WALLACE 
mixture, hotted up out of one 
of the novels by two very com- 
petent chefs, Mr. Guy BoLton 
and Mr. GERARD Farrziz. They 
have closely followed the gen- 
eral recipe of the master, yet 
the inevitable creaking of adap- 
tation has been cleverly sound- 
proofed and the play has a life 
of its own. I won’t say it is as 
good as The Ringer, but it does 
offer an evening in which ex- 
citement and laughter follow 
hard on each other’s heels. 
The following dialogue will 
give you an impression of the 
play without indicating any of 
the dummies which it tries to 
sell :— 


Speaker One. Ha, the police! 
Fools! How can they hope to 
catch a man whose veins pulse 
with every known poison of the 
moyen Gge? I am descended 
from the Medici Gallerinos. I 
am safe. 

Speaker Two. Blimey, Guv’- 
nor, I ’ope so! But what’s that just 
dropped off the chandelier ? 

Speaker One. Mon Dieu! Another of 
those cursed notes recommending a 
good undertaker. I find them every- 
where. Yesterday I bit one out of a 
caviar sandwich at the Bar Uffizi, 
there was another in my Avocado pear 
at breakfast, just now there 
was one in the trimming of my 
step-daughter’s hat. My ene- 
mies are partout! 

Speaker Two. Never mind, 
Guv’nor. It adds a nice spice, 
as my old Dad said the day the 
cab-’orse sat on him. 

Speaker Three. We agents de 
la Streté have ze beard false 
and to our veesitors we forget 
to give ze cigarette, but you 


see us on the telephone! Ma 
foi! 
Speaker One.  Sacrebleu! 


What’s his trouble? 

Speaker Two. ’E’s croaked. 
Snuffed. Or, as my old Dad 
used to say, dead as an ’addick. 

Speaker One. Stiletto or ground 
glass ? 

Speaker Two. Looks like a nice bit 
of garrotting. 

Speaker One. But a second ago he 
was talking to me! 

Speaker Two. That was it, then. 

Speaker One. Instruct Ravioli to lay 


Charlie Harvey 
Cesar Valentine... . . Mr. FRANKLIN DYALL 


Cesar Valentine. 
Number Six 
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him in the refrigerator with the rest of 
to-days’. 

Speaker Four. It’s not cricket to ask 
me to do a prussic-acid job. I mean, I 
may look down-and-out, but I still 
wear my Llanybwylchiog braces. 








THE BALLOON GOES UP 


Speaker Five. That’s funny. I was 
at Llanybwylchiog before I went up to 
Devil’s Island. 

Speaker Four. Then you must be my 
father. 

Speaker Two. Where’s ’is nibs? 

Speaker Five. He’s gone down to the 
shops to get some dynamite for tea. 





BEAM ENDS 


* * * * 


Speaker Four. I didn’t see him leave 
the room. 


Speaker Five. These Riviera villas 


are lousy with secret exits. Even for 
five hundred a month you can go out 


by the bookcase or the dumbwaiter. 
Speaker Six. I’m the glamour girl 
of the piece. 


. Mr. Gorpon HarkKER 


. . Mr. Franxkuin Dyatyt 


Don’t ask why I stick 
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around with HIM, because they’ve of 
been too busy to think up a single a] 
reason why I should. . tw 

Speaker Seven. Well, I do think no 
it’s time somebody told me whether pa 
I’m really the crook I look or just bri 

another flatfoot from the Yard. M 
Speaker Eight. Hemlock is * wi 
served, Sir. ene 
Speaker One. Ha, apéritifs on Gr 
the house, gentlemen! alin 
Speaker Two. Blimey, I won. hin 
der what pore old Dad used to , jt , 
say now ? Ma 
: the 
That’s about it. The produc. of | 
tion is ingenious and on the can 
whole the acting is good. Mr. . pro 
GorpoN HARKER is present viol 
with a useful quiverful of doy 
Cockney darts and his most this 
attractive Broadmoor manner, less 
and, as usual in WALLACE plays, boli 
the best gags are daringly and in it 
with complete success brought ) for 
out at the tensest moments. / peri 
No one can deliver the line | to 
sinister with a more pungent ' for | 
diabolism than Mr. FRANKLIN Kub 
DyaLL; he too is well served — quis 
Miss RosaLyN BouLter, Mr. But 
BeRNARD LEE and Mr. H. R. illegi 
HicnNetr each tread __ their have 
dangerous paths with credit. — Tj 
The weak point is Mr. JULIAN SOMERS | meet 
French Commandant of Police, whois! the 
far too extravagantly drawn. Enric. and 
“Marco MILLIons ” ‘ > | 
(WESTMINSTER) i ly 

Marco Millions is avowedly a0} genia 

experimental piece and one in whic } emer; 
too often the experiments  embo 
destroy each other. But the of th, 
watcher is all the time iD Vppa 
contact with a dramatist who  traye 
is a deep-water creature anda an jj 
writer whose language is often empl 
distinguished and memorable. Maho 
There are plenty of good mo- _ meret 
ments, and at the end there is to pri, 
no sense of going empty away. the sty 
But there is equally no sen® the g; 
of satisfactory achievement. emai 
For one thing there is a mon pothir 
otonous insistence on the note than t 
in the title. The thirteenth- reappe 
century Marco Polo is made change 
the incarnation of the eco  andier 
omic obsession of Western civ: — they } 
ilisation, because he is the medan 
most famous of travellers and a fore hist oy 
runner of the great merchant advet — effectiy 

turers. He gives EuGENE O'NEILL hit — just t} 

text for a sermon, in the spirit ¢  quarre 

Babbitt, against the business mal As k 
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of gain taking possession of a man over 
a period of time, and the action covers 


twenty years, but neither the dramatist, 


nor Mr. GRIFFITHS JONES, who acts the 


part of Marco Polo, succeed in 
bringing out the development. 
Marco begins and ends as a boy 
with a business head, ingenious, 
energetic, very self-centred. Mr. 
GRIFFITH JONES, who keeps him 
alive, does not manage to make 
him grow or mature, and we find 
it very difficult to feel that this 
Marco really has the abilities and 
the drive with which the narrative 
of the play credits him, that he 
can really govern and exploit 
provinces or hold his own in a 
violent Asiatic society. It is no 
doubt permissible to think that 
this perennial youthfulness is, no 
less than acquisitiveness, a sym- 
bolical characteristic of the West 
in its eager scouring of the world 
for profit. It is also, I suppose, 
permissible in a symbolical play 
to make of the Mongol Empire, 
for purposes of contrast, and of 
Kublai Khan figures of unac- 
quisitive and philosophic wisdom. 
But thus simplified the play seems 
illegitimate and not really to 
have anything important to say. 

This is not the story of the 
meeting of East and West. On 
the journey to the East Marco 
and his two uncles meet, in 
the different countries they go 
through, the same recurring situations. 
Two merchants with whom business 
geniality soon breaks down at the 
emergence of theological differences 
embody the major recurrent activity 
of the journey, and the prostitute (Miss 
Vera Hopson) a minor recurrent 
traveller’s temptation. It was quite 
an ingenious idea, deliberately to 
employ the same actors first as 
Mahommedan and then as Buddhist 
merchants, and for Miss Vera Hopson 
to bring out the sameness of women of 
the street. The outward trappings differ, 
the situations and the personalities 
remain, and yet it is well known that 


_ nothing makes audiences laugh more 


than the recognition of the same actors 
reappearing the moment they have 
changed their dresses; and in fact the 
audience did laugh when those whom 


oe they had just dismissed as Mahom- 


fore 


medan merchants reappeared as Budd- 
hist ones. It would have been more 


_ effective to have had different faces but 
_ just the same business dealings and 


quarrels, . 

As Kublai Mr. Ropert Harris gave 
a fine performance of an old, sad, pre- 
occupied man, bored with empire but 


thinking a great deal about wisdom 
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and the soul; and that superbly versa- 
tile actor, Mr. GEorGE Howe, as Chu- 
Yin, the sage, was his companion in this 
deep and troubled search for wisdom. 





UNSUCCESSFUL DIAGNOSIS 


Marco Polo 


6 ww woe 


Princess Kukachin . 





Mr. GRIFFITH JONES 


Miss CATHERINE LACEY 














SUCCESSFUL CRYSTAL GAZING 


Kublai the Great 
sk es 


Chu-Yin 


Mr. Ropert Harris 
Mr. Grorce Howe 
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It is not the fault of the actors if 
we do not believe in this Kublia. 
Yet the fact remains that for twenty 
years, with a little impatience, 
Kublai had borne with Marco 
Polo, and there is about him an 
ineffectiveness which springs from 
the attempt of the dramatist to 
make him a lofty if at times child- 
ish sage in an empire which in 
this play has no history but which 
has to be the crude, new, ruthless 
empire of the Mongols if it is to 
be Marco’s field of opportunity. 
If Kublai embodies wisdom Kuka- 
chin (Miss CATHERINE LaceEy) 
embodies the eternal feminine 
hunger for love. She is as self- 
centred as Marco and is indeed not 
a very attractive princess. Her 
love-story could have come with 
much more dramatic propriety 
before Marco is a mature and 
highly successful man of affairs; 
but here again, as constantly in 
the play, the dramatist shows one 
of his sudden obstinate prefer- 
ences for sticking to the history- 
book—a preference with little 
reason, seeing that he is writing a 
timeless and allegorical piece. 

A special word should be said 
about Mr. Max AprRIAN’s per- 
formance as Maffeo Polo, Marco's 
uncle. Mr. ADRIAN shows us such 
a happy rogue who enjoys money- 
grubbing, whatever the conditions, 
so intensely that it is impossible 
not to like him or wish him well, and 
his ruddy face and twinkling eye, unin- 
tentionally no doubt but very effec- 
tively, offset the mordant dislike of 
these activities of the Polo Brothers 
and Son which breathes through Mr. 
O’NEILL’s work. D.W. 

° ° 


A Unique Opportunity 


R. GeorcE EvmMorFopovtos has 

agreed to open his private house 
at 7, Chelsea Embankment, S.W.3, to 
the public on Saturday, January 14th, 
from 10 a.m. to 4.30 P.M. For a charge 
of only 2'6 it will be possible to view 
the superb collection of Chinese, 
Persian and other treasures which the 
world’s leading connoisseur of Eastern 
art has about him in his daily life. 
Those who visit the Exhibition may 
feel that they are helping the Chinese 
of to-day in their heroic struggle to 
keep alive their great cultural tradition 
in the midst of the horrors of invasion, 
for the proceeds are to be given to the ~ 
Chinese Universities Relief Fund of 
International Student Service, for the 
assistance of Chinese students rendered 
destitute by the war. 
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“ Lucky chap, you're getting over your fin early this year.” 


You Simply Never Know 


tion. And without the smallest 
excuse, for it took place in a railway- 
carriage. 

There were five of us, determined not 
to yield a syllable to anybody unless a 
sudden outbreak of homicide too near 
to be ignored should drag one from us. 
But all that was changed by the entry 
of a man with one brown and one blue 
eye, who sat down and instantly elec- 
trified the atmosphere in some peculiar 
manner of his own. Some people can. 
Working on only half voltage, this man, 
had he wanted to, could have turned a 
congress of Master Gear-Grinders into 
a revivalist meeting in two seconds. 
It was so evident from the first that 
none of us would read another line that 
the sallow foreign-looking man actually 


ROM the beginning it was a 
most extraordinary conversa- 


folded up his magazine and stowed it 
away on the rack. 

The newcomer leaned forward and 
waited patiently while a whirring noise 
occurred in his throat, not unlike what 
happens when those automatic over- 
draft-assessors are switched on at the 
bank. Then he remarked in a voice of 
the utmost detachment: “ An ancestor 
of mine was one of the last peers to be 
hanged with a silken rope.” 

A short silence, doomed from its 
birth, was broken by the foreigner. 

“Vos ’e a beeg man?” he asked. 

“Eighteen stone,” said the new- 
comer, after a further whirr. 

“You can crochet silk wonderfully 
strong,” the woman opposite me 
chipped in. “My sister does.” 

“What for?” demanded the new- 
comer. 


“Oh, just jumpers,” she assured him. 
“T had a great-uncle who weathered 
the Cape of Good Hope eighty-three 
times,” she added breathlessly. 

“Why?” asked the other woman 
from the far corner. 

‘Well, you see, he was a sailor.” 


“Ttmusta long time haftaken heem,” | 


murmured the foreigner politely. 

“Apart from marrying my great: 
aunt, you might say he spent his life at 
it. And he died a very old man, Great- 
uncle Arthur did.” 

“Ageing sort of job,” said the new- 
comer. 

‘What was your ancestor hung for!” 
the other woman asked him sharply. 
“Giggling in the Privy Council?” 

“No, sheep-stealing. It always was 
sheep-stealing with us. So many of ws 





| Jan 


lost our lives at it in the early days . 
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that the family tree had to be propped 
up. 

The silence which followed was a 
trifle longer. There was awe init. Then 
the old gentleman beside me uttered in 
a high, piping voice. It was to be his 
only contribution to the discussion, and 
from every point of view it was a 
cul-de-sac. 

“J had a cousin who met a bear in 
Uganda,” was what he said. 

The woman in the far corner started 
things up afresh. 

“ An ancestor of mine was chased by 
the police all the way from the Strand 
to Hampstead Heath on a mule,” she 
told us, “and when he got there he 
shinned up the flagpost by the White- 
stone Pond and made a speech for an 
hour and a half on the evils of Free 
Trade. He drew a tremendous crowd 
before the end. Many of them were 
converted, and they say he was so 
enthralling that the police climbing up 
after him were all brought down by 
Protectionist bricks. They say he made 
a wonderful figure up there, roaring 
statistics from the cross-trees. Then 
he got too worked up and fell off and 
broke his neck.” 

“Why so far they chase heem?” 
asked the foreigner. 

“That we never could discover,” she 
answered. 

“Must have been something ever so 
serious,” the first woman declared. 

“So we’ve always thought, too.” 

“What was he doing on the mule, 
anyway ?” 

“No idea.” 

I was beginning to feel slightly out 
of it. 

“T had a kind of forefather once,” I 
said, “who was mistaken for Mary 
Queen of Scots one dark night as he 
was on his way to see the pictures in 
the Unter den Linden in Madrid.” It 
was a tissue of lies, but nobody seemed 
to care, for the newcomer was still 
loosing off unseen kilowatts into the 
air. “ By a lucky stroke of fortune the 
Bolivian Ambassador happened to be 
passing and gave him diplomatic 
sanctuary in his droshky. All the 


_ same he only escaped with his life by 


hiding up to his neck all night in a 


_ backwater of the Elbe.” 


I felt much more at home. 

“He must have been a strong man 
not to catch his death of cold,” said the 
woman in the corner. 

“Madam, he had the strength of 
I told her, and we left him 
at that. 

The foreigner drew a deep breath. 

_ “You kindly tell me of your so dis- 
tinguished relatifs,” he said, “and of so 
much fascination to me it ees to listen. 
Yet out of my head I cannot get 
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my own Cousin Edouard. ’E ‘ad ze 
aventure formidable. He fight ze duel 
wiz a ghost in ze woods near Paris—a 
ghost wiz feathers in ’is ’at and a crooel 
smile on ’is leeps. ’E fight all night, 
and all next day ’e fight, and all ze 
next night, till ’e near vos to dead, and 
so vos ze ghost. First one of zem fall 
down and haf a leetle sleep and zen ze 
ozzer do ze same, until at last zey 
both fall down togezzer and there is a 
shout of ‘O.K., mes braves, ca va!’ ” 

“T never did!” gasped my vis-a-vis. 

“T forget to say to you my cousin ees 
feelm-actor.” 

The foreigner was robbed of further 
comment by the train pulling in to a 
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station. The others hurried out and 
left us. The moment the man with the 
funny eyes had gone everything went 
flat, as if a giant had sucked all the 
oxygen out of the carriage. 

The foreigner rubbed his eyes. 

“Ba goom, that was queer!” he 
cried. “I never done the like o’ that 
before. But, you see, I’m playing the 
Frenchy at village hall next Satur- 
day.” Eric. 


°o ° 


Impending Apology 


“Tn India the monkey business is a govern- 
ment monopoly.”——New York Paper. 
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The Perfect Loser 








by a friend of mine with a china 

beer-mug that held half-a-pint 
whenever anyone could be induced to 
put half-a-pint in it. It was painted 
all over the outside with charming 
rural scenes and looked, frankly, as if 
it ought to have held a good deal 
more. I was staying at my friend’s 
house at the time, and he called me 
into the dining-room to give it to me. 

*'There’s a present for you,” he said 
casually. 

The mug stood on the table, and at 
the time it was full of beer. I picked 
it up, thanking Christopher as heartily 
as people do thank their friends when 
they present them off-hand with china 
mugs full of beer, and it began to play 
“On Ilkla Moor Baht ’At” in a tink- 
ling treble. 

I put it down again, considerably 
startled, and it became mute once 
more. “‘What’s the idea?” I inquired. 

* What idea?” asked Christopher. 

“IT mean,” I said, ‘‘what’s it for?” 

“It’s a mug,” said Christopher, 


Sie: time ago I was presented 

















“So I’m giving you this ticket for ‘Cinderella,’ but don’t be 
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Uses for a Beer-Mug 


‘for drinking beer out of. Or of course 
anything else you like.” 

‘T can follow you that far,” I agreed. 
“But what advantage is supposed to 
accrue from the folk-song recital? Is 
it a new dietetic fad or something ?”’ 

“There are any number of advan- 
tages,” Christopher assured me. “For 
example, suppose you were groping 
along the mantelpiece at home in the 
dark looking for your tobacco-jar—” 

“Stop a minute,” I said. “I haven’t 
got a tobacco-jar, and even if I had 
there’s no reason to suppose that I 
would ever grope about for it in the 
dark when by simply turning a switch 
I could put the light on.” 

“Possibly not,’ Christopher ad- 
mitted. “On the other hand, someone 
might well give you a tobacco-jar next 
Christmas; and as for the light, fuses 
and globes are liable to give trouble 
almost any time.” 

I took up the mug again and it re- 
sumed its rendering of ‘On Ilkla Moor 
Baht “At” at the point where it 
modulates into the dominant. “In an 
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event of that nature,” I pointed out 
over this obbligato, “I should mend 


‘the light before I started looking for 


my tobacco-jar.” 

“Ah,” said Christopher, “but you 
might be in such a state of nerves 
that you found it essential to light a 
pipe before you started mending the 
fuse. You might even keep the fuse- 
wire in the tobacco-jar. Anyway,” he 
said, “the point is that if you were 
looking for your tobacco-jar in the 
dark and you got hold of this by 
mistake you would know as soon as 
you lifted it up that you’d got hold of 
the wrong one.” 

“There’s something in that,” I 
admitted. 

“Put something more in it,” Chris- 
topher urged, indicating the barrel. 
“'There’s another thing too. Suppose a 
burglar came to burgle your flat. As 
soon as he picked this up it would 
begin to play and he would give him- 
self away.” 

“Suppose he didn’t pick it up?” I 
objected. 
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“ Now you gents mustn’t think from what I’ve been telling 


is habsolutely satisfied with the situation.” 


“He’d be sure to,” Christopher said 

hastily, ‘‘once he’d had a look at all 
the rest of the stuff. I mean he couldn’t 
go away empty-handed.” 

“He might take the tobacco-jar,” I 
suggested, 

“Not if he comes before next Christ- 
mas. Anyway, if you don’t want the 
thing you needn’t have it. I thought 
you'd like it.” 

“T like it immensely,” I told him. 
The clockwork had run down but the 
mug still held half-a-pint. I took it 
home with me when I left Christo- 
pher’s and used it to amuse my friends. 


~ = 


Not long afterwards Christopher 
wrote me a letter. 

“T’ve been thinking about that mug 
I gave you when you were here last,” 
he wrote. “It seems to me there’s a 
much better use for it than either of the 
ones I suggested. The real value of the 
thing is so self-evident that I wonder 
we didn’t think of it while we were on 
the subject before.” 

I thought he was going to say that 
the mug could be used for drinking 
out of, but I was spared that. 

“Don’t you see,” he went on, “that 
the real crux of the thing is not that 
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the mug plays a tune when you pick it 
up but that it plays that particular 
tune. So that every time you forget the 
tune of ‘On Ilkla Moor Baht ’At’ you 
have only to pick up your mug to re- 
member how it goes.” 


Coming from Christopher like that, 
the suggestion struck me as in the 
highest degree intelligent and practical. 
What is more, since the brewers sent 
that four-and-a-quarter gallon cask 
that stands in the corner I must say 
I have found the song increasingly 
difficult to memorise. 








“Personally I see it as a draw, though ground advant- 
age may tip the scales in favour of the Carthaginians.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


The Russian Family Robinson 

UnpeER Russian administration to-day there are auto- 
matic telephone exchanges in Tiflis and Tashkent, copper- 
smelting is going on in tracts of Central Asia until recently 
accessible only by camel-caravan, tomatoes are being grown 
in the Arctic circle and fire-fighting aeroplanes are patrolling 
two million square miles of forest. The Russians, with all 
Western science to lend them implements, are playing a 
more gorgeous game of survey and discovery in their own 
immense’ back-garden than ever before was conceived. 
What is more, illiteracy is disappearing and Shakespeare and 
Dickens are selling by the million copies. That Russia has 
still a very long way to go is only incidentally revealed in 
The Soviet Comes of Age (HopGE, 15/-), for the statistics 
quoted in proof of recent progress by the twenty-eight 
experts responsible for this volume are seldom extended to 
countries that have for centuries been breaking the trail. 
Of the matters that estrange public feeling here—the sup- 
pression of individual liberty and the inquisitorial purging 
of political dissent—there is no word; neither is there any 
indication as to what restrictions in spending or saving or 
giving to others modify the real value of the increased 
earnings now stated to be distributed in proportion to 
service rather than to need—a policy that LENtN would 
have held in horror. Enough is told, however, to make it 
clear that primary new forces have arisen to share the labour 
of the final adaptation of earth’s surface to be man’s 
dwelling-place. 


The King Who Was Shown the Door 


When EvELyYy protested that James IT. left as a monarch 
nothing to be desired “but that he was of the national 
religion,” he put forward more or less the view of the average 
decent Anglican of the period. But it is an historical 
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commonplace that a king who has forfeited the favour of Fre 
the ruling classes on one count falls rapidly into proletarian 
disesteem for quite other reasons; and JaMEs IT.—with 98 
friends as sincere and dissimilar as Pepys and PENN—had d ‘ 
a bad Press in his lifetime and a worse after his death, 4, °° 
Catholic who sympathises with the difficulties of a com. wre 
paratively liberal sovereign in a wholly intolerant century, “9 
Mr. Matcotm V. Hay has been at unprecedented pains to - 
scrutinise and reproduce first-hand evidence on The Enigma - 
of James II. (SANDS, 8/6)—a tribute not always accorded, ane 
he suggests, by detractors as like and unlike as Macavtay ; i 
and Wrxston CHURCHILL. He also stresses not only | ‘ : 
James’s well-known personal fostering of the fighting ; = 
services but his active protection of Huguenots in England * rae 


and English Protestants in France. The only serious | iy 
omission in a sound piece of pleading is any detailed refer. | dies 
ence to the case of Rex v. Monmouth. 
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The No-Longer Secluded City rt 

Before achieving his ascent of Chomolhari the restles are: 
Mr. F. SPENCER CHAPMAN spent five months in Lhasa asa|_chol 
member of a British Government Mission. While in Tibet! to b 
he kept a diary and took some excellent photographs, spri 
Lhasa ; The Holy City (Cuarto AND Wrinvvs, 21/-), a hand. (plan 
some book of 342 pages, including 8 plates in colour and! of I 
64 in monochrome, is the monumental result. The author) yet 


—— ; 








is a conscientious recorder and note-taker, but he seemsa ject 

little afraid of his subject-matter and remains always rather, pay, 

remote. On more than one occasion he is aware of a mys. § who 

terious or sinister atmosphere, mentions the fact and—to # fort 

our disappointment—hurries on to another topic. After all, very 

the external phenomena of Tibet have already been de-f 

scribed by other pens, and there is no particular pointf , 

(except for official purposes) in an exact account of common: IE 

place doings. The letterpress might therefore have beny It 

shortened with advantage. None of the pictures, however, F crete 

can be spared. of si 

or Cc 

A Tangled Web i 

The Ridiculous Hat (Couuriys, 7/6) has one thing at leas § iar 

in common with some of the greatest pieces of literature.” J.y5 

Its author has been content with a well-worn theme. Ther ang 

are few situations more usual in fact or in fiction than te) yppe 

spectable middle-age in sudden thrall to careless youth. But) jjiyg 

Mr. JonNn Bropuy has given the old story an original tum) Kp; 
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“I wish I’d known this was going to happen, I'd | Rope 
have cut them a few sandwiches.” write 
¥ 
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ir of From the moment when Basil Stil- 
Tia | ford, responsible civil servant, hus- 
with band, father and ornament of a 
“had desirable suburb, is moved by the 
. AY urge of spring to purchase a bunch of 
Com. | snowdrops in Piccadilly Circus and by 
tury, | the hat which gives the story its title 
ns to | to a misinterpreted smile, down to 
mi} the dramatic (though hardly tragic) 
rdee, dénouement of an innocent but hazar- 
ULAY | dous liaison, one’s interest is kept 
only | alert by the constant impact of the 
hting } unexpected. Nor does Mr. Bropry’s 
gland invention or his notably skilful carpen- 
TIOUS | try contribute more to one’s pleasure 
refer. | than his power of individualisation. 
| If Basil is conventional that is not a 
, defect in his author but inherent in 
his character. His temerities and his 
_ timidities, his scruples and his revolts 
.stless | areas natural as the autumnal melan- 
nasa) choly which is the inevitable sequel 
Tibet to his impulsive attempt to recapture 
raphs, spring. As for Rosemary, the trans- 
hand, planted peasant hovering on the brink | 
rand! of London’s half-world, ready to give A. 
wuthor | yet unresentful when her gifts are re a 


ems a 
rather 
, MYs 
1d—to 
ter all, 
en de- 

point 
nmon- 


> been} 


wever, 


pay, she is not the pathetic waif of 


jected, ready to receive yet willing to (sy 
whom we are all so tired. She has 
for us too that spontaneity which was 
very nearly Basil’s undoing. 
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“I Have House and Land in Kent” 


It is a far cry from beggarly con- 
crete mansions with no visible means 
of subsistence to the lordly old house 
or cottage with its obviously estab- 
lished kinship to rocks and stones and 
trees. Steadfast trunks and wide- 
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spanned branches inspired, says Mr. 
James KEeNwarp, the first dwellings; 
and in The Roof-Tree (OxFoRD UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 8/6) he describes and 
illustrates the arboreal growth of the 
Kentish house with an intimacy and 





| passion that are the core and flower of 
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' all that is most real in patriotism. 
Before all is lost—and how lightly we 
hand out this loveliness to decay and 

_ destruction !—here is a record to serve 

_perhaps for a renascence in some 

happier day. It is a Kentish record 

and shows the Kentish variant of a 

common rural development, though some supposedly local 

* features are not so purely local as Mr. KENWARD suggests 
—the sliding windows of the Weald, for instance, have 
their counterparts in the Cotswolds. But it is right 

to champion your own corner of England against the 
tich who are “paying to be quit of England”; and 

a voice as direct and as eloquent as this one should 
find both an audience and echoes. 





Backwards to Saratoga 


| Someone sooner or later is bound to call KENNETH 
Roberts the ‘Walter Scott of America” if he continues to 
, “tite huge historical novels crammed with action, like 
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Small Briton. “THE FRENCH INVADE US, INDEED! 
BE ABOUT ALL THE TIME?—WHYyY, WE SHOULD RISE LIKE ONE MAN!” 
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OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES 


AND WHAT SHOULD WE 


John Leech, January 15th, 1848. 


North-West Passage, which is now followed, after a bare 
twelvemonth, by Rabble in Arms (Cotuins, 9/6). This 
sobriquet will be undeserved, for KENNETH ROBERTS can 
make an historical novel far more convincing than Sir 
WaLTER ever did. Rabble in Arms is about the American 
Rebellion and the desperate efforts to stop BuRGoYNE 
breaking through to New York. The unromantic way in 
which KENNETH RoBeErtTs debunks the War of Independence 
would not have suited Sir WALTER at all. Persistently 
blundering Colonials are outblundered by the sickening 
Redcoats, and somehow something that afterwards turns 
out to have been a victory happens. There is one man cast 
in the heroic mould—Arnold—the genius commander, 
who was eventually so disgusted by the folly of his country- 
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men that he went over to the British. Some readers will 
probably feel that they would like more of this Arnold and 
less of fictitious characters cut on stock models, such as the 
over-picturesque Cap Huff or the tiresomely sinister Lanau- 
diére. Thestory itselfis too good to need to be bumped out with 
these figures from schoolboy-literature. Its small historical 
details are immensely interesting. Who, for instance, knew 
that the untutored Red Indians would meet to watch big 
“ball games ’—inter-tribal League finals? (The game lasted 
all day, until the winners scored a hundred goals, by which 
time much property had changed hands in bets.) Un- 
fortunately the author has considered it necessary to tack 
a love-story of rather a threadbare pattern on to his war— 
a love-story complete with beautiful spy and maiden inno- 
cent but lioness-hearted. Skip 
the love-interest and you will 
find Rabble in Arms an en- 
thralling novel. 


The Poetry of Flight 


As the flown, one naturally 
detests flying; but once in 
charge of a flying-machine 
you feel differently about it. 
This at any rate is the view 
of Sir JoHN Squire, who, in 
a delightful preface to Icarus 
(MAcMILLAN, 7/6), meditates 
not only on an inspiring an- 
thology of the poetry of flight 
but on hopes and fears for 
“new” poetry in general. The 
anthology itself, the unani- 
mous choice of a pacte a quatre 
of aviators, is edited by R. DE 
LA BERE, a senior instructor of 
the Royal Air Force College, 
Cranwell, in collaboration with 
three Flight Cadets ofthe same 
College. Their preponderat- 
ingly happy choice ranges 
from a Jacobean translation of 
Ovip on Dedalus to Mr. R. 
C. ScrIVEN’s Cloud Clippers— 
the latter by no means the first of Mr. Punch’s lendings. 
May the book’s brave effect, reinforced by eight striking 
photographs, serve, as Mr. Austins Hopkinson, M.P., 
prophesies in his Epilogue, for the exaltation of those who 
wield the most terrible power in the world! (And may the 
second edition include one obvious omission: Hoop’s 
Balloon-Ascent with GRAHAM over the noctural London 
that looked like “a burnt paper .. . studded with tiny 
sparks ”!) 


Cerebration on the Ballet 


M. SERGE Lirar, invited to lecture on his art before the 
Sorbonne, produced in his enthusiasm an essay which 
would have taken some three days to deliver and turned 
it into a book—Ballet : ‘Traditional to Modern (PuTNaAM, 
15/-). He develops the thesis of his recent Manifeste that 
the dance has been too much in thrall to the music, 
that the ideal and logical method of ballet design is for 
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the choreographer (unhappily renamed the choréauteur) to 
plan the rhythms of the dance in detail and hand the planned | 
notation to the obedient composer. Much music, he holds, 
is undanceable, and none is perfectly suited owing to this | 
fundamental flaw in procedure. Admirably logical! And ; 
it would seem to follow that we have all been wrong in 
admiring the ballets which have so deeply stirred our 
enthusiasms. Nor is it difficult to guess what the com. | 
poser would think of the theory. But this is not to i 
say that the serious student need neglect this book or © 
refuse to face the obscurities of style and perversities of | 
theory. There is much original speculation and acute 
criticism, the author is steeped in the history and literature | 
of his subject, and his achievement gives him the right to 
be heard. If only modem 
artists wouldn’t begin every. 
thing all over again from the | 
very beginning! I 


Passenger in Sail 


There used to be a nautical 
proverb which averred that 
“he who goes to sea for 
pleasure would go to Hell for” 
pastime.” Herr HErnrici” 
Hauser’s Last Port of Call; 
(BaRKER, 8/6), ably translated | 
by Mr. Barrows Musstzy, © 
describes with much fore 
and graphic skill a passage 
undertaken by a man sufler 7 
ing from one of those vague 
modern sicknesses of the soul 
it is customary to term i 
“nervous breakdown.” Jor 
is seeking a new philosophy 
of life. He hopes to find it 
in the Notre Dame des Vogue, 
one of the ships of the Finnish 
grain fleet owned by Captai 
Ericson, here thinly disguised 
as Captain Peterson. Of the 
success or otherwise of his ques 
the narrative’s abrupt clos) 
leaves the reader still in doubt. The book is fairly evenl 
divided between Jorg’s closely-recorded impressions of the 
ship’s daily routine and his own inner life—his thoughts) 
dreams and memories, the latter largely concerned wit| 
sexual experience. There is a good deal of the rathet 
undiscriminating sentimentality which finds expression i 
rhapsodies about the “loveliness” of any and every ves 
under sail, and the entirely unfounded assertion that, 
‘seamanship has died out” with the sailing-ship; and ot 
notes an entertaining reference to the British “military pen 
colonies of West Africa.” | 
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The largest and most sumptuous volume recently be 
stowed on Mr. Punch is the New Colour Plate Edition 
Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage. As the onl 
Burke for over a century to contain plates of Coats!” 
Arms reproduced in the Seven Official Heraldic Colow 
it is as much a collector’s item as a work of reference. \ 
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